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ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: SOME CON- 
SIDERATIONS AS TO ITS AIMS 

AND ITS NEEDS 

(Concluded from October number .) 

First of all, the English teacher must be a teacher of English 
literature. Here he finds a legitimate specialty, competency for 
which demands long study, endless reading, and especially a rev- 
erential attitude of mind towards ancient thought and ancient 
forms of expression. These requirements of studious preparation 
and of absolute mental fealty he has in common with the teacher 
of history, but he wears them with a difference. The teacher of 
history labors to explain when and why and with what conse- 
quences things occurred, how civil institutions grew up and de- 
cayed, how our civilization came into being. The teacher of 
literature has for his theme the record which the race has kept, 
in beautiful and impressive forms, of the vicissitudes of its spirit- 
ual life. We must not consider our literature merely as the work 
of isolated men expressing private thoughts and feelings. Only 
those utterances which the race adopts are literature. When the 
race adopts a writer, it does this because it finds in him an ade- 
quate representative and exponent of itself. Literature therefore 
is the voice of the nation asserting its ideals, confessing its fears. 
We honor the individual writer because he has spoken our own 
thoughts in such wise as to make us know ourselves better and 
respect ourselves more. There is no influence discoverable in the 
school curriculum so directly and exactly fitted to uplift young 
souls as contact with old literature. The writers of the past made 
the books which we read to-day. Is it possible to imagine what 
life would be to us were our old English books blotted from ex- 
istence ? 

The aim of literature teaching should be chiefly to inculcate 
reverence for the great writers, and a taste that should voluntarily 
choose them for hours of recreation in preference to the ephemeral 
writing of the day. To-day's interests are sure of abundant at- 
tention. The present speaks for itself all too loudly. The news- 
paper, the magazine, the newest book clamor all about us and 
insist on being heard. The literature of the present day can 
therefore be neglected in the secondary course. 
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The natural method is to begin with the writers nearest in 
time to our own day, because these are the most easily understood. 
Hence I would have the youngest pupils read Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Irving. That these 
writers are American is an additional reason for putting them at 
the beginning. But we must at once abandon the idea of contin- 
uing to make a distinction betwee.n English and American liter- 
ature. It is a distinction impossible to make before the beginning 
of this century. Only when English or American writers have 
occasion to say distinctly English or American things do they 
betray which country they are of. There is but one great public 
of English readers. Neither country keeps its literature to itself: 
each speaks to the other, as well as to itself, in every literary 
utterance. 

Pupils coming to the high school at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen years will ordinarily have made the acquaintance of these 
writers in the grammar schools. Thus the first high school year 
can be largely devoted to the English writers of the same period, 
— that is, to Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Scott, Macaulay. 

The second year may be given to the eighteenth century, and 
concern itself especially with Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, Addison, Swift, Johnson. 

To the last two years should be assigned the literature of the 
Tudor period and the work of Chaucer, with a cursory view of 
the literary monuments of the intervening fifteenth century. And 
of this two years of the English course I would give at least one 
good half to the single topic of Shakespeare. The remaining 
half I would divide between Milton and Chaucer, trying to make 
opportunity for a little of Bacon and Spenser, a good deal of 
Bunyan, and for something, if possible, of Clarendon, Marvell, 
and Butler. With the writers of the fourteenth century, other 
than Chaucer, it will be hardly feasible in high schools to do more 
than examine specimens for purposes of language study. The 
same study may be profitably pursued through the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which, except the Morte Darthur, produced no literary mas- 
terpieces, interesting to general readers, but which presents most 
curious memorials of the development of linguistic usage. 
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Now to any one who conceives me to mean that all the authors 
I have mentioned are to be brought into the class and read there, 
all the pupils holding the books and making identical preparation, 
I shall seem to have named far too many; while any one who im- 
agines me as contemplating a manual of literary history, where 
each writer has his paragraph or two, or at most his few pages, 
will criticize my list as too meagre. 

A manual of dates and facts, with references to sources of in- 
formation, but wholly abstaining from criticism and exposition, is 
an excellent thing for pupils to have in possession throughout the 
course in literature. Histories of the literature, like Ten Brink's, 
Taine's, Morley's, Shaw's, Collier's, should be in the reference 
library, not in pupils' desks as text-books. A young student 
broods and muses over his book, and imbibes it without reference 
to the lessons assigned. As material for this rumination he should 
have the best and worthiest literary productions. No one has 
made, or will make, a text-book of literature good enough to be 
read in lieu of literature, or, I will say, good enough always to 
pitch the key of interest and expectation in which great writers 
should be approached. I make little account of any study of 
authors through intermediary books or lectures. We must con- 
trive to deal with a considerable number of writers and to come 
into contact with the writings themselves. 

Necessity has in this case been the mother of invention, and we 
have learned to break away somewhat from the custom of dealing 
with English texts in the slow, plodding manner we at first caught 
from the methods of the Latin and Greek classes. It remains, 
however, a good plan to read a few choice things in the thorough, 
intensive, stataric way. Best adapted for this purpose I have 
found, any one or two of Macaulay's literary essays, a poem of 
Scott, the minor poems of Milton with passages from the greater 
ones, and, say, four plays of Shakespeare. Macaulay's wonder- 
ful memory and his tact for summoning the items of his knowl- 
edge to do duty by way of illustration make the study of his 
prose an excellent lesson in general literature. Scott stirs young 
imaginations with his vigor of expression and keeps the reader's 
mood up to his own level by means of his grand poetic diction. 
In his reading of Scott the young student may first be led to con- 
sider the significance of poetic motives and forms. These studies 
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of poetics will connect themselves, but far more profoundly, with 
Milton; and here the learner will test all he knows of history and 
of the Scriptures, or can fathom of spiritual and religious truth, 
while he searches for the meaning of Comus and Lycidas, or 
traces the career of Satan through Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. In Shakespeare the literature course culminates; for in 
Shakespeare is every element of intellectual and artistic great- 
ness. No discipline so abounds in spiritual satisfaction as the 
study of our great dramatist. No habit can be brought from 
school more precious than the habit of reading and rereading 
those immortal poems. 

The other way of conducting the school reading is the cursory, 
the rapid, the extensive or comprehensive way. Pedagogic art 
should strive to make the most it can of this resource. For 
instance, give a pupil a school week for neading a certain novel, 
Or play, or poem, or a vacation week for reading two or three 
times as much; and then let him make a five minutes report, 
orally, or from manuscript, if he prefers, to the class, under in- 
junction to have his report interesting and terse, and his English 
good. In thus prescribing reading it is necessary, above all 
things, to avoid giving out pieces which, however classical, will to 
the pupil be heavy and hard, and which, by embittering his lei- 
sure hours, may shake his loyalty of devotion to the study of lit- 
erature. The mature student will delve and plod through any- 
thing, with an eye perhaps to honor or profit: but the youth must 
be humored. There is good reading for every age. 

The best way is to encourage pupils to read from the prompt- 
ings of their own tastes, or under such spurrings as their private 
experience supplies, — always, however, to be ready, when called 
on, to announce, or, perhaps, to confess, what they have been 
doing. This gives occasion for censuring bad choices ; and such 
occasions are indispensable to furnish reaction points and grounds 
for reproof. Or let pupils in turn open the recitation by reading 
choice bits of prose or verse, and then either let the reader tell, 
or require the class to tell, what writer each passage is from. 
Such exercises furnish opportunity for correcting the crudities of 
juvenile taste. This correction is best administered by the mere 
act of dwelling solely on the good selections. Condemnatory lan- 
guage may awaken ill will. Your preferences had better be seen 
and surmised than heard uttered in censorious term? 
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By mingling judiciously the cursory and the stataric methods it 
is possible to get over large areas of literature. Plays of Shake- 
speare reserved for stataric treatment should be chosen from the 
following: — Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, The Merchant, The 
Tempest, As You Like It, The Midsummer Night's Dream, Henry 
VIII. For the oldest pupils this list may be extended to include 
Lear and Othello, aiyl any other of the greater plays. Whatever 
plays are not read in the slow way may be studied in the cursory 
method, exception being made, of course, of such plays as, by the 
nature of their plots, dwell throughout on themes repugnant to 
modern tastes. However rapidly we go through a play, some pas- 
sages must be read aloud in the class, with all care for the elocu- 
tion, for the dramatic expression, for the dua observance of the 
verse. Some passages must be committed to memory. Some' 
scenes must be distributed to pupils for acting. But much must 
be left unpronounced, and had better be. The course of the plot 
can easily be told. The Henry Irving Shakespeare suggests what 
large excisions can be made without mutilating the story. 

In Milton, after the minor poems and two books of Paradise 
Lost have been read statarically, the rest of the poetical works 
can be read cursorily, at the rate of a book per lesson. It is easy 
to make sure that the work is done and that the main difficulties 
are cleared away. Every passage specially noteworthy for any 
literary quality can be taken in hand for special consideration. I 
would certainly leave no part of Milton's verse unread, and on 
certain parts I would linger long. 

We can get a good many Spectators read if we do not insist on 
having them all read aloud. The Rape of the Lock is worth one 
lesson : the Essay on Criticism is worth several if we can get the 
time. Wordsworth's Sonnet, "Scorn Not the Sonnet" is enough 
for a lesson. The rest of Wordsworth must be taken generously 
and left for the absorptive powers of nature to dispose of. It 
cannot profitably be much talked about. In literature as in reli- 
gion there are the duties and the rites of the closet. To understand 
Wordsworth requires a certain habit of self communion which 
youth cannot possibly have acquired. The Deserted Village and 
the Traveller must be read at once; the Task, a book at least at 
a time; and Rasselas cannot be dwelt on. The Idylls of the 
King must be treated by mixed stataric and cursory methods. 
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Such a morsel of perfection as the Lady of Shalott it were wicked 
to treat as if it were commonplace. To lecture on the meaning of 
such a poem is futile. A piece of verse whose distinction is its 
supreme beauty is not to be racked for its meaning, but rather to 
be enjoyed as a work of art : it is not to be mastered, like a les- 
son, but to be surrendered to as a commanding influence. In such 
case the teacher's concern is to further and encourage the un- 
skeptical attitude of admiration. Hence a beautiful poem had 
better be well read than commented on. The best way in which 
to treat the gems of literature is to recur to them often at inter- 
vals. The object should be to read or recite them, or perhaps to 
chant them, in the right tone, to show that they are truly felt and 
sympathized with. This may be said of The Eve of St. Agnes, 
of The Cotter's Saturday Night, of certain religious hymns, and 
of not a few pieces and passages that everybody loves and never 
grows weary of. 

In taking up writers for study there is no need of observing a 
strict chronological order. Yet historical relations and the notable 
facts of literary evolution must be ever kept in mind. All that 
pupils know, or can be induced to learn, of political history should 
be constantly utilized to illustrate literary explanations. The 
teacher of literature will of course be qualified to group writers 
correctly, to associate them with rulers, statesmen, social condi- 
tions. To guard against anachronisms in the teaching, a good 
prophylactic is a rather generous diet of dates. I do not appre- 
ciate the hardship of memorizing a hundred dates. These I 
would have learned as the occasions for them arise, but constantly 
reviewed. If the teaching is such as to make a knowledge of 
time relations pay, pupils will not fail to get this knowledge. The 
biography of writers also has its importance, but may be easily 
overdone. The lives of Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Swift, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Byron must be justly pictured in the mind if we are to estimate 
rightly the men's writings. The writer reflects his personality 
and his environment. This study of literary biography should be 
as informal as possible; — that is, it should not be severed from 
the reading of literature, but should be interwoven with other 
acquisitions of as many kinds as may be, so that it shall help 
now and then to make fresh gains and come into inner relation 
with numerous mental activities. 
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The English recitation allows more diversity of procedure than 
any other in the secondary programme. Infinite topics, all good, 
can be found, or rather will thrust themselves on our notice; no 
two years need be alike; no two pupils, even in the largest class, 
need have the same things to do. The tendency to make rigid 
courses of study is, beyond the merest schematic outlines, purely 
pernicious. Incompetent supervisors always begin by inaugurating 
uniformity. The menace of examinations, if it stimulates effort, 
does this by restricting movement, smothering curiosity, and im- 
poverishing acquisition. My own plan is to offer a great stock of 
topics for research, and to ask pupils to suggest still others. It 
is most desirable to have pupils volunteer enterprises of research 
and take the initiative even so far as to say what field they would 
like to explore. The only condition I impose is that the topic 
really require some examination of books. I am easily pleased. 
But there must be no borrowing from critical and expository 
books, from the articles of magazines and encyclopaedias. If a 
pupil insists on declining this work of research, why, he declines. 
Not all young people catch your enthusiasm, though the most do. 
Some minds in school classes, as well as some in supervisory 
boards, move in a perfunctory way, and demand always a clearly 
defined and assigned thing to do. Such minds must be respected 
and accommodated. 

As a specimen or two of themes thus taken in hand by indi- 
viduals I may give the following: — Compare Matthew Arnold's 
Tristram and Iseult with Tennyson's idyll, The Last Tourna- 
ment; compare the "Pucelle" of I Henry VI with Schiller's 
Jungfrau or with DeQuincey's prose poem, Joan of Arc; illustrate 
Henry VIII from Miss Strickland's Queens; investigate the his- 
tory of the " collars of S S " which certain nobles wear in Henry 
VIII; ascertain the meaning of the curious line in the Romaunt 
of the Rose, ' ' with a threde basting my slevis " ; explain the metric 
form of Arnold's Rugby Chapel, and show how to read its verse ; 
comment on the verse form of L'Allegro and II Penserosb ; com- 
pare the blank verse of Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Milton. But 
there is no end to such topics. A vacation's reading should sug- 
gest several hundred. 

When President Stanley Hall urges research as the true univer- 
sity function, he has in view research that shall add to the world's 
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stock of scientific knowledge. But we in the secondary school 
want research, even though it be but a sort of simulacrum of the 
grand research of the universities, because it stimulates and inter- 
ests adolescent minds. I wonder youth do not rebel more than 
they do against the perpetual conning and reciting of lessons. 
Youth do not make their excursions into the fields in platoons, 
keeping step and making every movement under orders. The 
uniform class system, requiring of all minds simultaneous and 
identical preparation, requiring each pupil to listen to the deliver- 
ances of his fellows on subjects whose interest he has exhausted 
already, exacting attention to things that have no inherent power 
to command it, — the class system has all its justification in ex- 
ternal necessity or convenience, and none in the nature of the 
adolescent man. Yet to make an audience for the teacher as 
lecturer the class group is good. It is good also as an audience 
for its own members, provided its members have matter original 
with themselves to present. For the conduct of the stataric 
English reading the class group is indispensable. The ideal sit- 
uation in the class room is your thirty or forty pupils uneasy with 
curiosity, bursting with eagerness to tell what they know, anxious 
to be called up, each having his own subject, unlike that of any 
other, each believing himself fully primed to interest and inform 
the rest. This kind of work can hardly be marked or examined. 
Precisely in its unfitness for being scaled and tested, in its remote- 
ness from complications of ranking and promoting, lies its excel- 
lence. 

A methodic of literature teaching would be of itself a subject 
for a whole lecture. On this occasion it is only possible to name 
a few of the most essential points that such a methodic should 
include. 

Besides studying poems, we should study poetry, or, more ex- 
actly, poetics. Pupils note with interest the differences between 
poetic and non-poetic themes and motives. This study will in- 
clude also the forms of verse, with a view to train the ear to its 
harmony, and to show that the poets, as well as the musical com- 
posers, write carefully in measures, so that a reader, no less than a 
singer, must keep time. No one knows what the word doggrel means 
until he has duly habituated his ear to regular numbers. Hence 
we must have much oral reading of verse, especially of the iambic 
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decasyllable verse, which Surrey introduced into our literature, 
and Shakespeare and Milton made our supreme verse form. The 
rise and fall of the eighteenth century fashion of rhyming this 
verse in couplets are most interesting to trace. Next in impor- 
tance is the iambic octosyllable line, with its curious facility of 
losing its head-syllable (auftakt) without prejudice to the rhythm. 
This subject of verse forms has been strangely neglected in the 
schools. It is surely quite as important as music, which is uni- 
versally pursued. 

To sum up the main points of my contention : — 

I. No study in the secondary course will find its rational foun- 
dations until we initiate scientific research into all the elements, 
in the nature of youth and the nature of the material, with which 
this study comes into relation. The tendency now is to seek and 
consult authority rather than to search for philosophical grounds. 
The rational grounds of pedagogy are not to be delivered to it as a 
gift from the meditation of the thinker or the vision of the seer, but 
are to be achieved laboriously, by experimenting and observing. 

II. The special teacher of English cannot possibly bear, and 
should decline, sole responsibility for the formative influence of 
the school upon habits of expression. His responsibility in this 
matter is precisely that of the other teachers, neither more nor 
less. 

III. The English teacher should have special knowledge of the 
history of the language. He is not called on, however, to be an 
expert or authority in usage, or to be especially fine in his own 
use of English. The reasons why he should use good English are 
that good English is a mark of culture, and is not a special 
knowledge, and that his speech, like that of all the teachers, will 
serve as a model for imitation to youth. I will even go so far as 
to say that for the.English teacher to be dainty and nice of speech 
will injure his influence as a teacher. 

IV. The English teacher's main function should be the teach- 
ing of the literature; and for the exercise of this function he es- 
pecially should be qualified by much reading and observation. 
What considerations of method in literature teaching at present 
chiefly demand seems to be larger utilization of the rapid or cur- 
sory way of reading. 
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V. Preeminently in English teaching the right of the individ- 
ual may and should be respected. All teaching in all grades 
and in all departments is straining towards this goal; but English 
can take a long step in the right direction at once. It needs not 
to wait for any experimenter to complete his experiment, or for 
any committee to publish its report. 

Samuel Thurber 

Girls' High School, Boston 



MATHEMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF GERMANY, II 

In the September number of the School Review I have sketched 
the mathematical work of the secondary schools to a point com- 
mensurate with the beginning of the American high school course. 
Following the standard of the Cassel Realgymnasium the syllabus 
is as follows: * 

Untertertia : I. Geometry, 2 periods. Theory of the triangle, 
polygon, and circle. Equality of figures. Constructions. Text- 
book, Koppe's Planimetrie. 

II. Arithmetic, 2 periods. Reckoning with abstract quantities. 
Equations of first degree with one unknown quantity. Text-book, 
Heis's Sammlung von Aufgaben aus der Allegmeinen Arithmetik, 
§1-25; 61-63. 

III. Rcchnen, 1 period. Commercial arithmetic continued. 
Obertertia: I. Geometry, 3 periods. Reviews. Proportion. 

Similarity of figures. Relations and contents of rectilinear figures 
and circles. Pythagorean proposition. Text-book, Koppe's. 

II. Arithmetic and Algebra, 2 periods. Review and extension 
of work of U III. Theory of proportion, powers, and roots. 

♦The Weimar course is as follows: Untertertia, 5 periods. Commercial 
arithmetic. Theorems of sum, difference, and product. The circle. 
Equality of figures. Proportion. — Obertertia, 5 periods. Compound divi- 
sion. Factoring. Equations of 1st and 2nd degree with one unknown. 
Square root. Similarity and measurement of figures. Algebraic geome- 
try. — Untersecunda, 5 periods. Plane geometry concluded. Solid geom- 
etry. Powers, roots, and logarithms. Equations of 1st degree with more 
than one unknown quantity and of 2nd degree with one unknown. (Spe- 
cial tasks monthly.) 



